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In the first part of the book, which is given to plants without any study 
as to what a plant is and what it must do in order to live, the student is soon 
plunged into "plant societies." Throughout this part detailed leaf, stem, and 
flower terminology finds abundant presentation, while the real work — the 
excuse for existence of these things — is less prominent than is desirable. 

The discussion of the principles of biology, meaning of the term, and 
source of energy, appears, at the beginning of the second section, no explana- 
tion being offered as to why, if this is desirable at all, it was not presented 
before beginning the study of plants. Following this the groups of animals are 
considered in the order of increasing complexity. 

The section on human physiology apparently is intended to mention prac- 
tically all the topics one would find in any large work upon this topic, plus 
the discussion of alcohol and narcotics usually found in books designed to 
meet the trade. From the point of view of one interested in education it 
would seem there is no good basis to justify so inchoate a mass of material 
as found in this last part of the book. 

In subject-matter the book contains many things with which specialists 
would find fault but these will not now be recounted. 

o. w. c. 



Public-School Relationships. By John Sogard; with an Introduction by 

Homer Seerley. New York: Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 1909. Pp. 

xxiv+197. 

Public-School Relationships is a recent book that attempts briefly to discuss 
from a teacher's point of view "The Community and the School Officers," "The 
School Authorities and the Teacher," "The Teacher and the Pupil," and "The 
Employment of Teachers." The school officers, who "represent either the intelli- 
gence or the indifference of the community," are, in a sense, the exponents of the 
opportunity that the school may possess of becoming an organic factor in the 
life of the community. The school-board is entitled to the respect of the 
community, the author claims, since directly or indirectly the community makes 
the school-board. In a very true sense the personnel and ideals of the school- 
board are true representatives of the ideals of the community. When most of 
the people of a community thoughtfully accuse a board of ignorance, negligence, 
or corruption, the temporarily unrepresentative board will soon be exchanged 
for a representative one, while commendation by a majority means in a broad 
way that the board already stands for the community's educational thought. The 
wide differences that prevail relative to the functions of the school-board are 
presented by the author by means of replies to a questionnaire upon the duties 
of school-boards. The replies represent the entire range from a totally inactive 
and innocuous board, depending entirely upon superintendent and teacher, 
through a condition represented by a board that regards its functions as ending 
with attention to the material side of the schools, to one which looks upon 
the superintendent and teacher as hirelings to do the bidding of an over- 
functioning board. 

In "The Teacher and the Pupil" some excellent educational philosophy 
is presented of which a single illustration may here be given. Mr. Sogard has 
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investigated the question of amount of attention and time that shall be given 
to the "slow" pupils and here presents results of his inquiry. Although some 
teachers continue to believe that "while there is life there is hope" and conse- 
quently that they should seek the lost one even if the ninety and nine may 
meanwhile stray considerably, fortunately many teachers are discovering that 
it is quite as important to urge to his limit the exceptionally strong pupil, as to 
consume an undue proportion of time in trying to pull up a backward pupil 
until he reaches a respectable average. 

The section on "Employment of Teachers" contains much valuable sug- 
gestion for superintendents, school-boards, and communities. O. W. C. 
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